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Dewey that the failure of an existing mode of response gives survival 
value to a supplementary variation. And as for the feelings arising 
from failure, these are surely a part of the empiricist's stock in trade, 
however he may in the past have undervalued them. The " negative 
elements in experience" are elements which empiricism has never 
failed to include in its survey. The effect of dissatisfaction upon the 
association of ideas is a problem by no means foreign to the spirit of 
empirical speculation. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

REPLY TO PROFESSOR BAKEWELL. 

My object in replying to Professor Bakewell's review of my book 
Why (he Mind has a Body in the last number of this journal is not to 
complain of misrepresentation or ill-treatment, for his article seems to 
me on the whole intelligent and fair; but to call attention to certain 
points where he has not completely understood me, and where a com- 
plete understanding would involve some modification of the judgments 
he passes. These points are my attitude toward the theory of a non- 
phenomenal subject, my view that transcendent knowledge is non- 
rational, and my account of the panpsychist solution of the problem 
of the relation of mind and body. 

1 . " The theory of a non-phenomenal subject, ' ' says Professor 
Bakewell, ' ' is disposed of cavalierly in a couple of pages, mainly 
on the ground . . . that that theory involves ' extruding the ego 
from experience,' which is precisely what that theory affirms to be 
impossible." This would be telling criticism were it not for the fact 
that by a ' non-phenomenal subject ' Professor Bakewell and I do not 
mean the same thing. He means a subject which is experienced but 
not known ; I mean a subject which is not even experienced, because 
it is conceived as being ' that which ' experiences. The word 'phenom- 
ena ' is, in fact, currently used in these two senses, — by Professor Ward, 
for instance, for objects of thought as distinguished from feelings and 
will, and by Mr. Bradley (cf. the title of his article "A Defence of 
Phenomenalism in Psychology," in Mind for 1900) for whatever is 
experienced, a view which Professor Ward characterizes as 'presen- 
tationism.' Now, against the theory that the subject is not and can- 
not be a ' phenomenon ' in the sense of an object of thought, I have 
not a word to say ; that is rather my own view. But those who begin 
by making the subject non-phenomenal in this sense often end by mak- 
ing it non-empirical. Failing to distinguish sharply between experi- 
ence and thought, they imagine that not merely thought but experience 
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requires a subject ; they think that anything of which we can be aware, 
not merely in the sense of knowing, but in the sense of immediate 
feeling, requires a subject to be aware of it ; thus they make the sub- 
ject a thing of which we cannot be in any sense aware, — in a word, 
they "extrude it from experience." And, by doing so, they come in 
conflict with the principle, which I take to be absolutely fundamental, 
that experience is our one source of knowledge about the mind. 

Perhaps Professor Bakewell thinks I err in supposing that there are 
philosophers who hold this view. If I do, I err in good company, 
for Mr. Bradley, in the article above referred to, says: "We have 
(according to this view) on one side the experienced, and that, if for 
the moment we disregard pleasure and pain, consists in the perceived, 
in objects given to and before the self. This forms the whole content 
of the experienced. The experienced in short is but one aspect of 
experience, and the other aspect consists in the activity of the self. 
This activity is itself not perceived and does not itself enter into the 
experienced content, and is not and cannot be itself made into an 
object. But beside these two sides of experience, one experienced and 
the other not experienced, we have also feeling in the sense of pleasure 
and pain. . . . The aspect of self has by this view been turned out of 
the experienced" (pp. 38, 39 — italics mine) . 

Professor Bakewell's view seems to be that the subject is experienced, 
but not completely experienced. I admit that this is true in a sense. 
But it seems to me that the distinction between the subject so far as 
experienced and the subject as lying beyond experience is the 
distinction between the actual and the potential self (I have given an 
account of the latter in my suggestion of a "substitute for the soul," 
pp. 201-203) 1 an d I do not see how the potential self can form any 
part of the momentary subject. In my view it becomes the subject 
only so far as it becomes experienced. 

Professor Bakewell, as I say, seems to admit that the subject is 
partly at least experienced. But why then does he speak of the sub- 
ject as " intuiting " or " witnessing " states of consciousness, — ex- 
pressions which strongly suggest the non-empirical form of theory re- 
ferred to above ? One is tempted to doubt whether he has quite made 
up his mind between the view that the subject is experienced and the 
view that it is ' that which ' experiences. Why, in particular, does 
he employ these expressions in describing my empirical view, — saying 
that, according to me, "the present ego is the state of consciousness 
at present immediately intuited " (as though by some other ego), 
while " another ego witnessed the past state " (instead of ' was it ') ? 
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These sentences do not show him to be very familiar with, or at least 
very skilful in stating, James's theory of the subject as the "passing 
thought." 

I allow myself to express this theory by saying that in memory the 
past state remembered " really is another consciousness." This, ac- 
cording to Professor Bakewell, is " discontinuity with a vengeance." 
How we should ever come to know the past, how the past selves 
should ever become ours, " remains a mystery " on such a view. Ap- 
parently, on the theory of a " permanent non-temporal ego " all is ex- 
plained. The truth is that Professor Bakewell does not understand 
any better than I do how we come to know the past or how the past 
self becomes the present self ; he merely feigns that they are identical, 
though he knows very well that they are only partly so ; and this 
feigned identity seems to him to be an explanation, though it is in 
reality only a restatement of the facts. 

2. Professor Bakewell admits that knowledge of the past and 
knowledge of other minds is transcendent ; but he raises a great out- 
cry over my doctrine that transcendent knowledge cannot be fully 
justified either by experience or by reasoning from experience, and is 
therefore non-rational or pre-rational. I express this view by saying 
that we transcend by ' ' instinct, ' ' and this expression comes in for 
his special reprobation. Any irrational prejudice, such as hatred of a 
fellow-man, any superstitious belief, such as that in "witches and 
warlocks," might be justified on similar grounds. 

And yet Professor Bakewell, as a student of the history of philos- 
ophy, must have read very much the same thing in Hume (see Trea- 
tise, Green & Grose's ed., Pt. Ill, Sect. XVI, p. 471 ; Enquiry, 
same ed., Sect. V, Pt. I, p. 41, Pt. II, p. 47; Sect. IX, p. 88; 
Sect. XII, Pt. II, p. 131). Did he feel, I wonder, in reading it, a 
similar apprehension lest his author should succumb to a belief in 
" witches and warlocks"? 

Let me try to explain what I mean when I say that we transcend by 
" instinct. ' ' I pointed out in my book that the argument from analogy 
by which we are commonly supposed to reach our belief in other 
minds is not a logically valid argument, since from three empirical 
facts, — my body, my mind, another person's body, — you cannot in- 
fer a non-empirical existence, — the other person's mind, — without a 
logical leap. This does not mean that the argument from analogy is 
worthless and to be cast to the winds, but that it rests on a suppressed 
premise which is in its nature incapable of proof; namely, the exis- 
tence of anything transcendent at all (pp. 217-219). Conceiving 
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the inference of things-in-themselves to be exactly analogous to, and 
merely a further extension of, that of other minds, I naturally make 
the same distinction here. My " proofs of things-in-themselves " are 
in the same position as the argument from analogy ; indeed, one of 
them is the argument from analogy (see pp. 291, 292) ; they mark the 
places where things-in-themselves must be assumed, and indicate the 
character of the things-in-themselves to be assumed there, but they are 
powerless logically to carry us outside of our own consciousness. For 
this we need the force of instinct. 

By ' instinct ' I do not of course mean the social instinct, nor yet 
a special instinct ad hoc, but merely this : that, having an idea which, 
as a matter of fact, represents (*". e. , symbolizes and enables us to adjust 
our relations to) an extra-mental thing, we both act and think as if 
what we had to do with were the extra-mental thing and not the idea. 
In memory, for instance, we act as if our idea were the past experi- 
ence itself, — that is, we act as if it were useless any longer to act ; in 
expectation, we act as if the experience expected were on the point of 
appearing ; in the assumption of other minds, we act, — not merely 
muscularly, but in the sequence of our thoughts, — as if those minds 
existed now, but externally to our own. This peculiar habit of action, 
which can hardly have been acquired in the lifetime of the individual, 
and which is certainly no product of reasoning, seems to me to corre- 
spond pretty closely to the definition of instinct. 

But Professor Bakewell will have it that our belief in other minds is 
capable of justification on rational grounds. I cannot but regret that 
it did not occur to him to indicate these ; that would have been such 
a simple way of disposing of the view that transcendent knowledge is 
instinctive. If he should reply to these remarks, I count on him to 
produce the reasons which in his opinion justify us in transcending. 

One other point in this connection I desire to refer to before passing 
on. Professor Bakewell says that, by projecting physical facts beyond 
the subject, I "myself create the gaps which I invent my things-in- 
themselves to fill. ' ' As well might one say that, by conceiving people's 
bodies as expressive of something real, we ourselves create the gaps in 
which we place their minds. Why not be satisfied with their mere 
bodies? But now, I have shown that when people's minds act on each 
other, not directly, but across intervening matter, there is a temporal 
gap, in so far as the groups of physical events that are accompanied by 
consciousness are separated from each other by physical events that are 
not so accompanied (see pp. 255, 256). Here, then, is the gap which 
makes things-in-themselves necessary, and it is not of my inventing but 
of Professor Bakewell's ignoring. 
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3. Coming to the third matter, — the panpsychist solution of the 
problem of the relation of mind and body, — I must give Professor 
Bakewell credit for an honest and partially successful effort to under- 
stand that solution. And I am coming more and more to see that it 
is not an easy solution to understand. The limits of space set me by 
the editor are so narrow that I am not sure I can do justice to the 
subject here, but I will do the best I can, promising that I hope 
to give a new and detailed exposition of the theory in an early 
article. 

Perhaps the simplest way will be to set forth the explanation first in 
terms of Berkeleian idealism, and then to correct that idealism. Pro- 
fessor Bakewell sees that A' s consciousness might be conceived to call 
forth in B's a perception which should be that of A's brain-process. 
Now, if physical facts were identical with the perceptions of them, 
this would be, in principle, a complete explanation of the relation of 
mind and body. But Professor Bakewell points out that the object 
perceived is other than the perception of it, and that the mystery of 
the relation of mind and body is precisely how the mind can influence 
(or run parallel with, or be dependent on) the ' content ' of the per- 
ception rather than the perception. 

Here I would observe that, if the panpsychist had only succeeded 
in resolving the problem of the relation of mind and body into the 
problem of the relation of perception and object, he would at least 
have brought the former problem a step nearer to solution. But I 
shall be told that there is no plausibility in the resolution, unless it can 
be shown that the problem of the relation of mind and body is capa- 
ble of solution along that line. Well, this can be shown. 

The distinction between object and perception is not a numerical 
difference between a physical reality and a mental state, the latter 
' intuiting ' the former, but a logical distinction between two differ- 
ent ways of considering the same sensation-stuff in our thought, ac- 
cording as we take it in its relations with other similar sensation-stuff, 
and then we class it as a physical object, or take it as an episode in. 
our personal history, and then we class it as a mental state. When 
we do the former, we are led by a variety of causes (of which I have 
given a sufficient account in Ch. xii) to attribute to it a continuity 
and permanence, and an independence of our minds, like those which 
belong to things-in-themselves ; and our ability to do this is an exhi- 
bition of the peculiar instinct above referred to, by which we act and 
think as if what we had to do with were the transcendent object and 
not the mental state. 
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All this while, the object so conceived has no existence apart from 
the extra-mental reality, on the one hand, and the mental state, on the 
other ; it is a purely ideal object. But an ideal object has no exis- 
tence except when thought of. All the panpsychist is bound to ac- 
count for, therefore, is the existence of the perception. Hence the 
passages where I argue that the only way to influence the content of 
a perception is to influence the perception (p. 306); that content, as 
a subjective fact, means simply "the character this and other like 
perceptions will have in case they exist " (p. 305); but that, in every 
actual case (which is the only sort of case we need consider), " the 
perceptions actually influenced are those only of persons physically 
near, and the possible perceptions of other persons are as a matter of 
fact impossible " (p. 306). 

It seems to me that in these suggestions I have given all the data 
that are necessary for a complete thinking out of the panpsychist solu- 
tion. If many nimble minds are so prepossessed against the theory 
by the names of its sponsors or contributors, — Berkeley, Hume, Fech- 
ner, Clifford, — that they will not take the trouble to think it out, I 
am willing to leave it to the future to decide whether the loss is theirs 
or mine. Meanwhile I await with eagerness some account of the ex- 
planation of the connection of mind and body that is implied in trans- 
cendentalism or in personal idealism. 

C. A. Strong. 

Columbia University. 

A REJOINDER. 

The chief difficulty that I find in Professor Strong's argument, as 
he has elaborated it in Why the Mind has a Body, and again briefly 
indicated it in his courteous reply to my review of that work, is this : 
His conception of the ego as the "passing thought" does not bear 
the strain of metaphysics which he puts upon it. (Whether or not 
this notion is adequate for the needs of the science of psychology, 
where ' ' the father of the brat ' ' modestly confines it, is another ques- 
tion and does not concern us here. ) 

The ego is, according to Professor Strong, the present ego, and 
the present ego is the present state of consciousness. The "past 
state remembered really is [or was] another consciousness." The 
mind transcends the solipsistic limitations, in which experience and 
reason would confine it, solely by "the force of instinct." And, 
thereupon, the real world is taken on trust in this instinct, as being 
made up of many such minds, — now called things-in-themselves, — 
each one, however, as helpless to reach its neighbors either by reason 



